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INDIAN ART 


Art is a major factor in the cultural heritage of India. It presents a \isual proof 
of the creative activity, aesthetic achievement and emotional outlook of the Indian 
people. The history of this art opens in the third millennium B.(\, in the prosjvrous 
fortified towns of the Indus Valley enjoying a rich civilization, of which the remains at 
Mohenjo-daro in Sind and llarappa in the Punjab have vielded a number o\' IxMutifiil 
objects of domestic and religious use rellecling the refined taste of their authors. 
Between this brilliant chapter of the proto-historic art of India and the historical epoch 
of the Mauryan period (4lh-3rd century B.C.) a big gap intervenes awaiting to lx filled 
by the actual remains of material life. 

In the 3rd century B.(\ the monolithic columns put up at the Ixhest of I jiiperor 
Asoka, with their wonderful capitals and mirror-like polish, Ixar testimony to the 
achievements of the Mauryan art. I he Sarnath l.ion C apital presents a rare combina- 
tion of mastery of technique, vigour of expression and developed symbolism, fhe 
life-size animal figures, like the Ramptirva Bull, which once surmounted the tall and 
slender pillars have lost none of their original impressiveness. Besides the art pro- 
duced under ccnirt direction, there also flourished a religious art based on the worship 
of a widespread cult of tutelary deities called Yakshas and Yakshis as seen in the 
Yaksha figures of Parkham (Mathura) and Patna, fhe most outstanding example 
is the figure of the female whisk-lxarer, the Yakshi found at Didarganj near Palna with 
bright Mauryan polish, assignable to the last quarter of the 3rd century B.(\ 

This popular art entered a phase of unprecedented activity in Ihe 2nd century 
B.C'., when under the direct influence of Buddhism, a synthesis between the higher and 
lower forms of religious beliefs suitable to the Indian genius resulted in the monumental 
stupas of Bharhut and Sanchi. I he numerous bas-reliefs on their gateways and railings 
present u rich documentation of early Indian religious life and culture. Ihe Ixauliful 
marble reliefs of the stupas (>f Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda, although later, continue 
the same tradition. 

At the turn (T the century, a vital and prolific school of Indian sculpture sprang 
up at Mathura, distinguished by a remarkable series of images of the Buddha and of 
several Jaina patriarchs. 'Ihe most elegant creations id' this school are the numerous 
female figures carved on railing uprights, portraying scenes of happy feminine life in 
the company of birds, flowers, trees and flowing streams. 'Ihe Ixauty of Mathura 
sculpture consists in exquisite form, directness of expression and simplicity of orna- 
mentation. 

The Ciupta period (4th-5lh century A.D.) is the CJcdden Age of Indian art. In 
sculpture and painting, some of the be'it creations worthy of a place in world culture 
were produced at this time. Art was Ixing cultivated on a national scale both in 
north and south India. 1he rise of the Brahmanical temple was a new architectural 
experiment, with great potentiality for the growth of sculpture, statuary and decorative 
forms. A universal consciousness of beauty, apparent even in minor figurines of clay 
and moulded bricks with charming designs, was the hall-mark of this age. (iuptu 
sculpture presents a synthesis of beautiful form and deep spiritual expression. The 
great Buddha figures represent some of the finest religious sculptures ever produced, 
and are eloquent symbols of the thought of an age rich in deep religious experience. 



The refined and elegant style of (iupta sculpture came a close in about the 7th 
century, ft was transmuted into more powerful and monumental medics al sculpture. 
As in the domain of the mind ^ankara.harya proclaimed the disine majcsl> i)f the human 
spirit, so in the domain of art sculpture and architecture assumed monumental form. 
I he nuMUiments of l.llora and hlephanta c.xecuted in the Xih century A.D. started a 
cycle which found its culmination in the temples of Khajiiraho, Abu and Bhusanessar. 
The sculptures at the last place are supremely beautiful, both in form and spiritual 
repose, f lic finely chiselled bodies are cast in forms of superlatise loseliness, and the 
faces reveal a mood of intense religious and cmoMonal feeling. Perhaps at no other 
period, and in no other centre, in the history of Indian art, did sculpture attain such 
mastery oser technique and poise of form and feeling. The Sun temple at Konarak 
shows some of the finest animal sculpture executed in India. In the south, remark- 
able sculpture integrated t4i architectural forms was produced during the Pallava period 
at Mamallapuram (7lh century A.I).), the monolithic temples and rock-cut reliefs 
illustrating the flower of Dravidian figure sculpture. 

In south India during the Chida period, the art of casting images in metal was 
cultivated with great vigour, resulting in a number of marvellous specimens like the figure 
of Nalaraja ^iva engaged in the cosmic dance, Krishna in a dance pose with his flute, 
and Siva seated with Uma. I he bron/c dancing girl from Mohenji)-daro seems to be 
the renudo ancestor of these Indian cast images, although subsequent links in the 
chain are not all preserved. 

I he fresco paintings at Ajaiila simw the Indian pictorial art in its epic vast ness and 
constitute a veritable document of cultural saga. Prom the Sth century onwards, the 
art of mural paintings had its rival in miniature paintings, and the art of illustrated 
manuscripts was intensely cultivated in the Pfila school in eastern India. With Bengal 
and Bihar falling a prey to Muslim invasions, the art of miniature book painting found 
a congenial centre in W'estern India, where between the 12th and 16th century a series 
of charming manuscripts abounding in Jain religious miniatures have been found. 
Painting had a more vigortnis revival in north India after the 16th century. Three great 
schools can be clearly distinguished: (I) the Mughal school inspired by Akbar rising in 
the second half of the I6th century and reaching its zenith during the reigns of Jahangir 
and Shahjahan in the 17th century; (2) the Rajasthani school cultivated at the various 
Hindu courts during the 17th and ISth centuries and marked by a rich harmony of 
warm colours and passionate feeling, specially in the pictorial representation of the 
musical melodies (Ragas and Raginis); and (3) the Pahari school cultivated in the courts 
of the sub-llimalavan States from ( hamba to Tehri Garhvval during the 17th and 18th 
centuries with its subjects centring round the romantic love of Radhu and Krishna. 
This school has produced S4>me of the most lyrical and beautiful miniature paintings 
of India. 

The IxMutiful decorative features of Mughal paintings were no less obvious in the 
art fabrics manufactured at numerous places like Delhi. Lahore. Agra. Banaras, Dacca. 
Murshidabad, Chandcri, Ahmadabad, and Tanjore. Both for their brilliant colour 
schemes and richness of decorative designs, the art textiles of India held their own up 
to the ISth century, after which an era of planned decadence almost wiped out this 
most precious heritage of the country. 
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Asok.in Hull Capital. Polish^ <l s.u.dsto 
Rampurva, Hihar. Mauryan. irJ contur 
H-C. Hr. 202*5 cm. 





Fom.ilo chaurj-bvMror. prv'khably .1 Yakshi. Oidariianj. Patna, 
Poh>hcd sand^ronv.'. Nkiurvan. c. ,ZlXl H.C. Ht, US('» cm. 



Yalc^lii Chulakoka from stopa-rai lin ji at iJharliLit 
Central India. Sandstone. Sun^a. 2nd century 
B.C. Hr- 214 cm. 





n l^.it 111 ri ^ vj iidor wnt:ort\»!l : r.iilio jj-pilliir. 
ICj&nW.ili TiKi. NtiirHiir^i. Rod S,:indscoi'io. 
iCusli^iTi.i, J!tid ooxitury r\.. D. Idt- 73<ztin- 





Pedestal for a howl depictinn a Ricchanali.iii Scene. Red Sandstone. Matlinra. Kusliana, 2nd centiirv 

A.D. Ht. »2 cm. 



Woin.iii \\ irli parrot aiul carrvinii 

Its . r.nlin^i'pillar. n!uitv'>\ ara. 

Ntatluira, Rod >andstono. Ku>hana. 
^:ul confurv A.n. Hr, cm. 






Staiidinjit Rudtlha with s— *in !iaIo. Red Santlst f me. 

.Nla churn, Ciupm, ^th century A.!'), Hr. J17 crn. 









Youfiji worshipper. Xorracott.% from the Stupa of Mirpur-khas. 
Sind. Oupta, about 500 A.D. Ht. 75 cm. 





WtinvHi ^portin^i 




Skirted female ti^urc ^candi^)( in a jjracoful pose. An excellent 
specimen of L«ite Gupta workmanship. Sandstone 6th-7th 
century A.D. Ht. 8^^ cm. 





HOLI — Gopis at Holi Festival Dressiog Krishna in Female Garments. 
Kangra Kabm. 1780-1800 A.D. Kallianji Corunuey £>amiee Collection, Bombay. Sire Hi 




Mi’tlu't ciiikl. ni'.iJN »M0>\ iri. Dro^.i. S.u'.JsriMu'. NU\liov.>I, Ilriiconrurv A.D. Ht. cm 












t. v io.lilv'ss nt WiNtiiMii .uul Lo.ir:iin^. hv>ldin»i r irv. lorus. 
nMiuiNtnpr. .iiul w.uorp'C in tlu* tour luinJs. Jiin. Hik.iiu'r. 

M irblo. l.rh-ntli conrurv A. I'), Hr. 1>!0 cm. 
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Si\a as N.itar.i;.! porformiiiii tlio T.indav.i Jane*.'. Tanjore Ji'>iriCf. Madt i . 

Ht- 111 cm 




C'liol.x C'li I n ii!opijr cii'^rricr, Hrt>nro. 

1 >f U v*.*i'icnrv HLc, cm. v I-otic 1'*%' 

S.\ t . .-X Imic 





Sari with combination of kalnmdar-work and block-printinft. T.mjnrc. M.idr.j'*, 


L.itt* I7fli ci’nturv A-D- 
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